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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. seeing, and do a littleeveryday. Weride all 
we can, for it is miserable walking among the 
crowds of refugees, and the wonderful mix- 
ture of human beings that throng the streets, 
and the pavements are such that it is almost 
as bad riding over them as over the Jerasalem 
and Jaffa road. My company have all gone 
up the Bosphorus and I have been out peer- 
ing about by myself. I went out to get some 
ink and so wandered on. Yesterday we went 
to see the Sultan, with hundreds of others, 
just to see him ride on horseback from his 
palace to a mosque near by, it being the Mus- 
lem sabbath. There was a great display of 
military of all grades, and we had not seen 
many of the gold-bedecked Turks before— 
some of them were very fine looking men. 
We waited the hour that the Sultan was at 
his prayers, and saw him again. Aftor -he 
dismounted on his arrival, his beautiful horse 
was led back to the palace, and in due time a 
carriage sent to take him home. Poor man! 
we all thought that he looked pale and worn, 
as if he carried a great weight upon his mind. 
I thought perhaps he would look brighter 
after his religious exercises, but he did not— 
he took his seat in the carriage, leaned back 
and crossed his hands, looking as woe-begone 
as ever, and scarcely noticed the salutes of 
his generals and officers who were stationed 
near. I felt rather sorry for him, and yet I 
would like to see him gently lifted out of his 
throne, and this country, and a more civilized 
government substituted. The poor Syrians 
say, “Give us anything but this oppressive 
Turkish rale.” 

You have heard of the dogs of Constanti- 
nople? Well, they are here yet, lying about 
in the daytime asleep, in everybody’s way, or 
snarling at you and at each other. At night 
they keep up a disturbance, many barking at 
once; occasionally they quiet down and you 
think they are going to sleep themselves, and 
let you do the same, then something stirs up 
one, and that starts the whole crowd off again. 
Nobody owns them, they are a community of 
themselves. An extermination of some of 
them would be a great favor to the people 
who do not like to stamble over them or to 
be snapped at. 

I must tell you what a frightful way they 
have here of managing their funerals. We 
may be on the street and hear a sort of sing- 
ing or chanting, and see a thicker crowd than 
usual (the streets are always full), and soon a 
priest appears, and then some men carrying 
lers went when it was filled with sick refugees|something the sight of which startles you, for 
two weeks ago, they said there was plenty of|there, exposed to public view, and the hot sun, 
chloride of lime about. Others of our com-jlies a corpse, arrayed in the best clothes the 
panions have gone to ride along the lines of| person owned, with flowers tucked in around 
the encamped army. We have seen many|it. The first one of the kind I saw in Athens, 
large encampments far and near, but have not/and daily meet them here. The cover of the 
visited any. I am writing with cold fingers|casket, highly ornamented, is carried with 
—mercury at 60°—there is a nice stove, and' other “sacred” ornaments, at the head of the| place from the deep waters. If, being in the 
wood in a box, but as [ go out soon, have no|procession. In Cairo the Musselmen carry’ noisiest mart of Stamboul, you would stroll to 
fire. This is our second or third spring. their dead in a half sitting posture, no coffins, |the quiet side of the way, amid the cypresses 

5th mo. 10th. We have been busy sight-|but the remains always covered with Persian |opposite, you will cross the fathomless Bos- 


shawls, or stuffs imitating them as nearly as 
they could. I shall not be sorry to leave all 
these strange people and their customs be- 
hind, and get back to European people and 
customs. 

5th mo. 14th. We made a daring visit to 
Santa Sophia, and, with the process of clean- 
ing going on, it appeared to disadvantage. 
One of my early dreams was a desire to see 
this mosque, having read in my youth that it 
was at the risk of his life for any Frank man 
to enter a mosque, and also of a woman who 
disguised herself as a Turk and went to St. 
Sophia at the time of the feast of the Rama- 
dan, when it was illuminated. I was im- 
pressed the first time I entered a mosque, and 
looked upon the kneeling and prostrate crowd, 
but now St. Sophia did not astonish me, es- 
pecially in the dirty state in which we found 
it, and [ admire the outside more than the 
inside. I looked at it as quickly as possible, 
and retreated to the outside air. There is a 
mosque in Stamboul with six minarets, which 
is a very pretty structure. 

Yesterday 1 went up the Bosphorus again. 
We stopped on the way an honr to visit an 
“ American College” most beautifully situated 
on an eminence overlooking a long stretch of 
the Bosphorus, and Europe and Asia on either 
side. The college is prospering, and has edu- 
eated a great many young men, who are now 
active in the world, and making good use of 
the knowledge of Christianity and civilization 
which they have gained. 

A trip up the Golden Horn was also a great 
pleasure. We went in a steamer a mile or 
two, then took a caique and rowed up another 
mile or two through sylvan scenes until we 
came to the walls of a palace and its surround- 
ings: we were allowed to enter and walk 
miles if we chose, also to enter and be shown 
over the palace, which is expressly for sum- 
mer use, and seldom used at all, but all kept 
in order and qnite oriental. The beaatiful 
gardens and parks interested me most—there 
were flowers and fountains and various kinds 
of web-footed birds, from the large black swan 
to the tiny duckling, swimming in the streams 
—and peacocks were strutting about by the 
dozen. 

These caiques are a mixture of Indian 
canoe and gondola, and very lovely it is to 
float about in them. We sit on a low seat, 
our heads just above the sides, and enjoy the 
swift and quiet gliding over the water and 
among the varieties of craft. There are said 
to be nearly 100,000 of these little caiques 
plying on the waters of Stamboul and its sur- 
roundings. Says an author, “ Nowhere does 
the sea come so close home to a city as to the 
Mahomedan capital. There are no pebbly 
shores, no sandbars, no slimy river-beds, no 
locks, no docks to divide the very heart of the 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

5th mo. 8th. We have spent a day on the 
Bosphorus, introduced ourselves to the Black 
Sea, and returned delighted with the excar- 
sion. Steamers run up and down, making 
stops all along, and running close up to the 
doors, as if we were on the Grand Canal in 
Venice. Her last stop was on the Asiatic 
side. The whole trip was one beautiful mov- 
ing panorama, the shores on both sides lined 
with palaces and fine dwellings and buildings 
of all kinds and uses—the hills rise up behind 
them dotted with -villas, and clad in fresh 
spring verdure and flowers. The tall dark 
cypresses stand out in bold relief. They pre- 
vail in all Turkish cemeteries, and in looking 
over a landscape we need not ask what those 
dark spots are. On the water were floating 
all kinds of craft, in great numbers, from the 
great men of war and giant steamers, down to 
the brisk little caiques that areshooting about 
everywhere. That excursion occupied Second- 
day, and yesterday morning we were glad- 
dened by the arrival of several Cairo acquaint- 
ance—they bad followed on our track all 
through Palestine and Syria. With some of 
them we went on the Golden Horn, and across 
it to Stamboul yesterday. You know that 
Stamboul is Constantinople proper. We are 
in Pera, on the north side of the Golden Horn, 
or, rather, on the northwest—on the eastern 
is Scutari, on the Asiatic side, across the 
Bosphorus. 

I said when eae Constantinople 
from the Marmora, that it looked more like 
New York, or the approach to New York, of 
any place I had seen. To-day we are going 
to visit the Sublime Porte, St. Sophia, &c. 
The mosques have been used for hospitals, but 
we are told that Santa Sophia has been cleaned 
out and fumigated, and that it will be quite 
safe to go there. Some of our fellow-travel- 
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phorus. If you would go from your hotel to 
the bazaars, you must pass by the bright blue 
pathway of the Golden Horn, that can carry 
a thousand sail of the line. You are acécus- 
tomed to the gondolas that glide among the 
palaces of Venice ; but here at Stamboul it is 
a one hundred and twenty-gun ship that mects 
you in the streets!” 

We have earthquakes here. Just before 
we came there was one that rocked things 
smartly, both on land and sea, and last week 
we had quiteashake. I looked from my room 
down a long, narrow hall, and saw the wall 
vibrating like a sheet of paper held up and 
shaken a little. I said, “it must be a cloth 
and paper wall,” buat on testing found it solid. 

For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


_ Although the following letter is somewhat 
of a recapitulation of some events heretofore 
narrated in this correspondence, yet as it en- 
ters rather more into detail, it was thought 
best to include it, as showing how this in- 
teresting woman was sustained under com- 
plicated and unusual trials. 


To Guliema Maria Smith, (without date.) 


I concluded a letter to thee last 5th or 6th 
day, which was begun long before, and for 
want of time to write lay in the letter case. 
We were encouraged to flatter ourselves, that 
day being the seventh from the time our be- 
loved B. S. was taken ill, that the disorder 
was going off, as some favorable symptoms 
appeared—but alas! it was only a flash, for 
he grew worse, and it was only a short time 
before we were obliged to relinquish all hopes. 
The dear, innocent, worthy young man, was 
taken from us between 3 and 4 in the after- 
noon. I sent for his brother when I perceived 
his change approach, and when it was all over, 
felt ourselves so destitute: no man to apply 
to but his weeping brother, to send out to be- 
speak a coffin. I sent to Benj. Morris; he 
came, though obliged to ride, being still weak 
from the same fever. He went and got the 
grave dug, next to my dear J. and A. M., and 
poor Joshua was obliged to bespeak a coffin, 
while thy sorrowful mother was occupied, one 
moment in endeavoring to keep lite in thy 
dear afflicted sister, and the next, in the other 
room, preparing her dear son-in law for the 
grave. Don’t ask for particulars at this time ; 
suffice it to say, that all my efforts to soothe 
and comfort my dear child are yet in vain, 
and if she is favored to get through it, time 
alone, assisted by the Divine goodness, must 
reconcile her to the heavy stroke. I pre- 
vailed on her to come to my house on Second- 
day, with the two maids. Before I left the 
house, I had the beds, blankets, carpets, &c., 
all buried—the rooms well cleaned, &. * * 


To the same. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo, 29th, 1793. 

‘It is said the violence of the fever has 
abated, and I hope it may prove so, but fear 
that when the exiled citizens return to town 
they will be fresh subjects for the contagion. 
From our corner of Fourth St., down to G. 
Guests, fifty have died that I know of and 
have kept a list of, as they passed by my door; 
yet, through the boundless mercy of Provi- 
dence, not one has been taken away from 
under my own roof ; and although I have been 
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the bitter cup had been allotted to me, my|beloved by me, as the last time I saw her, and 


chastened heart, while under the afflictive 
stroke of the rod of chastisement, has en- 
deavored to say ‘ Thy willbe done’” * * 


To the same. 
Tenth month 31st. 

My beloved child’s letter of the 26th re- 
lieved my mind of much anxiety, and amidst 
the gloom that has long surrounded me, I de- 
sire to be thankful that some of the dear bless- 
ings of my life are excused from the sufferings 
I have passed through. My dear mournful 
Debby refuses to be comforted. J tell her the 
Allwise Disposer of human affairs has many 
arrows in His quiver, and she may, by resisting 
His will, provoke Him to send forth another, and 
be deprived of the dear pledges of her spotless 
love. But, alas, I am a poor comforter, and 
though I have long trod the dreary path of 
sorrow, I find myself unequal to the task of 
administering comfort to my child, who stands 
much in need of it. Ah! my dear, thy poor 
mother has hitherto bad only her own bur- 
dens to bear ; but now she must exert herself 
to help to bear the burdens of the child who 
was her delight in youth, and a comfort 
through all the chequered scenes of a life 
marked out by Divine Wisdom as a sample 
of the instability of human happiness; and 
now, in the decline of life, when nature calls 
for retirement and a recess from the cares and 
concerns of this world, and the long exercised 
mind languishes to be at rest, the care of five 
helpless orphans calls upon her to arouse 
with redoubled confidence in the Friend of 
her youth, the spouse of her riper age, the 
support of her evening, to “thank God and 
take courage.” These were some of the last 
words of dear S. Emlen, when he called to 
take leave of me before he embarked for Eng- 
land, and often have I thought of them, since 
I have been, as it were, in the furnace of 
affliction. * 

The foregoing very much concludes the ac- 
count of the devastations of the yellow fever 
in 1793; but the following letters to her sister 
M. M. Moore, show that her many trials were 
not yet ended. 

1794. 

My dear sister,—I am at present anxiously 
engaged in attending to the fatal progress of 
the scarlet fever and putrid sore throat: my 
dear little Sallie* was very suddenly seized 
with it, and very soon became delirious. Drs. 
Rush and Griffiths both attend her. They 
were both so candid as to tell me, she was 
very dangerously ill; hardly the shadow of 
a hope remains of her recovery. Alas! my 
Patty, how many bard lessons 1 have had to 
learn ; indeed, I did not think it would have 
been so hard for me to part with one of these 
dear orphans ; but, so it is, I am called upon 
to give up all, and as Dr. Young says: “ The 
weeping parent builds her children’s tombs.” 

Thy tenderly affectionate sister, 


The following from M. M. Moore to Mar- 
garet Morris, alludes to the death of this 
child. 

‘“The very unexpected news contained in 
my beloved sisters letter of this day week, 
was truly distressing. What a hard lesson 
indeed, to learn, is true resignation ; yet how 
very necessary to our happiness, I thought 
the dear little creature was never so much 


* A grand-daughter, child of Dr. Jno. and Abby 


ready at times ‘to think a double portion of! Morris. 


I promised myself great pleasure in having 
her here in the summer. She is, [ trust, re- 
moved to a happier scene; and to wish her 
back is not wishing for her happiness, how- 
ever it might contribute to our own; the 
Giver best knows when to recall such precious 
gifts, and acquiescence is certainly our duty. 
May we, my sincerely beloved sister, be made 
willing to give up all that is required of us, 
however great the sacrifice.” 

From Margaret Morris to M. M. Moore. 

Eighth mo. 7th, 1797. 

My beloved sister’s two letters came to 
hand at a time I could not reply to them, 
while at my son J. Smith’s, where my sweet 
Mollie* had been for several weeks; and every 
letter brought me the pleasing account of her 
being grown fat and hearty, till the last in- 
formed me she had a fever. I soon took the 
alarm, and found on arrival it was of a bilious 
kind. I sent for Dr. MclIllvaine ; but, alas, it 
proved a highly putrid fever, accompanied 
with violent convulsive fits, and on Third-day 
morning, at 6 o’clock, my sweet child was re- 
leased from her sufferings. There was a 
necessity for her being soon interred, and the 
same evening I saw her laid ia the grave, near 
to my dear sister Wells’ little son. And now, 
my dear Patty, what can I say, but that ofa 
truth, death has been stamped on all or most, 
of my “pleasant pictures,” and with my 
mouth in the dust, I can say, ‘* Thy will be 
done.” Though my foolish heart was willing 
to take pleasure in the prospect of rearing a 
second offspring to comfort me, for the loss of 
the first, it has seemed good to Him, who 
doeth all things right, to disappoint me, and 
I submit, without murmuring, to His decrees, 
4 * I hope the hot weather is nearly 
over, and that [ shall soon have my poor little 
flock about me again; indeed, [ feel very 
mach stripped; these dear children have so 
entwined themselves about my heart, that I 
hardly know how to disengage mysclf from 
them. I am, my beloved sister, thy own 
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The fever prevailed again both in 1797, and 
1798. She thus writes to G. M. Smith: 

“ Philadelphia, 8th mo. 19th, 1797. 

“ My beloved child’s letter of the 16th came 
to hand last evening, and was more accept- 
able than the promised visit would have been, 
as I was fearful of your sean us during our 


present alarming situation. The appearance 
of a dangerous malignant fever in different. 
parts of the city, has obliged many to hasten 
to the country, and it was with the same in- 
tention that R. H. Morris visited all the vil- 
lages near to procure a house for my own 
family ; but every place is full. He wrote to 
S. Emlen in hopes of succeeding better in 
Burlington, which if he does we shall soon be 
there. * * * I have now written all that 
is necessary on the subject, and when thou 
recollects the dispensation 1 passed through, 
in the desolating year of ’93, will not say I 
am too urgent in pressing on S. E. to be ex- 
peditious in giving us early information of his 
success. Imagination sickens on a retrospec- 
tive view of the scenes I witnessed, and bore 
@ part in, at that time—and though I have 
fewer now to care for than I had then, yet as 
a merchant who has once been a bankrupt 
resolves to be more careful in future, and in 


* Another grand-daughter, child of Dr. Jno. and 
Abby Morris. 
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endeavoring to avoid his former mistakes be- 
comes parsimonious, 80 I, who have lost half 
my earthly treasure, am become a miser of 
the little store that yet remains of my former 
happy, prosperous days, and wish to secure, 
by all allowable means, the possession a little 
longer.” ' 


To the same. 
Eighth mo. 22d, 1797. 

In hopes of an opportunity I steal the time 
to acquaint thee with our proceedings ; and, 
in the first place, inform thee that S. Emlen 
has secured a good three-story house for us in 
Burlington, and to-day we sent our household 
goods. We have fixed on Fifth-day to remove 
our families, if D. S. is well enough. She and 
I, with the three children, are to go by land ; 
my poor dear sister (Hannah Moore, now in 
extreme ill health,) the three girls, my son 
Richard, and Debby’s maids, in the boat; 
Richard has engaged the captain to take no 
other passengers. He has also provided a 
commodious chair to set H. in and take her 
down stairs, and a nice sedan to convey her 
to the boat. * * * Dr. Griffiths took one 
of his children out of town yesterday, and to- 
morrow the others are to go; himself and 
wife intend to stay a little longer. Our situa- 
tion in town is growing very serious; the 
disease (yellow fever) is making its progress 
with slow but awful steps, into various parts 
of the town ; the sick cart has taken several 
by our door, and yesterday one that lived 
very near us was removed, and died last night. 
To my beloved C. M. M., who knows in part 
the dispensation I passed through ‘‘in the 
desolating year of ’93,” it will not look strange 
that I have now given up my own will, and 
suffered myself to be guided by my children 
in the mountainous undertaking of removing 
my family. When I take a retrospective 
view of the scenes I witnessed and bore a part 
in, at that awful period, my heart sickens at 
the remembrance, and hints to me that if I 
should, by resolving to remain here, detain 
my children, and they should be taken away 
by the malignant fever, as the others were, 
who refused to go and leave me behind, it 
would be more than I could bear.” 

Her sister bore the removal to Burlington 
very well, having, M. M. says, ‘‘a fine passage 
of four hours.” 

(To be continued.) 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 22.) 

The Gorilla is an exceedingly ferocious 
animal ; it never runs from man, and is an 
object of terror to the natives. It is said, that 
when the male is first seen, he gives a terrific 
yell that resounds far and wide through the 
forest. His enormous jaws are widely open 
at each expiration. He always rises to his 
feet when making an attack, though he ap- 
proaches his antagonist in a stooping posture. 

Though he never lies in wait, yet, when he 
hears, sees, or scents a-man, he immediately 
utters his characteristic cry, prepares for an 
attack, and always acts on the offensive. The 
cry he utters resembles a grunt more than a 
growl, and is similar to the cry of the Chim- 
panzee, when irritated, but vastly louder, 
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His preparation consists in attending the 
females and young ones, by which he is usu- 
ally accompanied, to a little distance. He, 
however, soon returns, with his crest erected 
and projecting forward, his nostrils dilated, 
and his under lip thrown down, presenting an 
aspect of indescribable ferocity ; at the same 
time he utters his usual yell, designed it would 
seem, to terrify his antagonist. Instantly, 
unless he is disabled by a well-directed shot, 
he makes an onset, and, striking his antago- 
nist with the palm of his bands, or seizing 
him with a grasp from which there is no es- 
cape, he dashes him on the ground and lacer- 
ates him with his tasks. Such is the power 
of his great jaws that he can, it is said, in- 
stantly crush the barrel of a musket between 
his teeth ; and his exceeding savage nature is 
sufficiently indicated by the implacable des- 
peration of the young, which, so far as tried, 
have proved utterly untamable. 

Such are the character and aspect of the 
Gorilla—man's nearest ally! Now, who that, 
in the exercise of simple common sense, con- 
templates this animal, but must instinctively 
ask, What is there about such an ugly and 
ferocious beast that can be regarded as re- 
sembling man? What is there in this prone 
and savage quadruped to be compared to the 
erect and graceful and commanding figure of 
man? What is there in its brutish face that 
makes the most distant approach to the hu- 
man countenance, with its expressive eye, its 
intellectual features, its affecting tear, aud the 
charm of its smile? No more than in the grim 
visage of a Grizzy Bear. 

2. Difference in bodily structure —Man differs 
from the Gorilla, not simply in external ap- 
pearance and expression, but also in the pro- 
portions and conformations of the parts and 
members composing his whole system—osse- 
ous, muscular and nervous. 

“The differences between Man’s Skull and 
that of the Gorilla are truly immense. Inthe 
latter, the face, formed largely by the massive 
|jaw-bones, predominates over the brain case, 
or cranium proper: in the former the propor- 
tions of the two are reversed. In the man 
the occipital foramen, through which passes 
the great nervous cord connecting the brain 
with the nerves of the body, is placed just be- 
hind the centre of the base of the skull, which 
thus becomes evenly balanced in the erect 
posture ; in the Gorilla it lies in the posterior 
third of that base. In the Man, the surface 
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these give us for the Gorilla cranium an aver- 
age of 29} cubic inches. We see, hence, that 
the average human brain is exactly three times 
the size of the average Gorilla brain. Pro- 
fessor R. Wagner, who carefully weighed 
more than 900 human brains, states, ‘that it 
may be safely said, that an average European 
child, of four years old, has a brain twice as 
large as that of an adult Gorilla.” 

Man differs from the Gorilla in the forma- 
tion of the Brain itself. Scemmering enumer- 
ates as many as fifteen important anatomical 
differences. The ape brain exhibits but a 
skeleton map of the human brain. The two 
differ both in the disposition and proportions 
of their convolutions ; and these convolutions, 
in the middle and frontal lobes, are developed, 
M. de Quatrefages informs us, in an inverse 
order of time. 

The great French anatomist, Cuvier, held 
that the distinctions between Man’s organism 
and the organism of the highest among the 
beasts are of such magnitude and importance 
that the human race cannot be classified as 
belonging to the same “ Order” with any other 
creature, but must be regarded as constituting 
an ‘‘ Order by itself.” And Professor Owen, 
at the present time, holds the same opinion. 

And Professor Huxley, though an avowed 
friend of the Development Theory, finds him- 
self constrained to make this acknowledgment 
—“I must guard myself against a form of 
misunderstanding, which is very prevalent, 
viz., that the structural differences between 
Man and the highest apes are small and in- 
significant. Let me take this opportunity, 
then, of distinctly asserting, on the contrary, 
that they are great and significant ; that every 
bone of a Gorilla bears marks by which it 
might be distinguished from the correspond- 
ing bone of a man; and that in the present 
creation, at any rate, no intermediate link 
bridges over the gap between Homo and Trog- 
\Todytes. It would be no less wrong than 
‘absurd to deny the existence of this chasm. 
* * The stractural differences between Man 
and the man-like apes certainly justify our 
regarding him as constituting a family apart 
from them.”* 

To the above we may add the testimony of 
another distinguished naturalist, whose ac- 
knowledged abilities well qualify him to pro- 
nounce an opinion in this matter. M, de 
Quatrefages. Professor of Anthropology in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, in a late 


of the skull is comparatively smooth, and the| work on this subject,t has entered very fully 
supraciliary ridges or brow prominences usu-|into the question of man’s descent from the 
ally project but little—while, in the Gorilla,/ape. He has summed up the contents of a 
vast crests are developed upon the skull and | multitude of contemporary works on this sub- 
the brow ridges overhang the cavernous or-|ject, and bas delivered this as his confirmed 
bits, like great penthouses.”* opinion—that, in an anatomical point of view, 
Man differs immensely from the Gorilla also |the transmutation of the ape into Man is a per- 
in the capacity of the cranium, or brain case. | fect impossibility. 
The collections of Dr. J. B. Davis and Dr.| ‘‘ Man and apes in general,” says he, “ pre- 
Morton give the following figures as the aver-|sent a most striking contrast. The former is 
age internal capacity of the cranium in the|a walking animal, who walks on his hind legs; 
chief races of man: all apes are climbing animals. The whole loco- 
Teutonic Family . . 94 cubic inches, |Motive system in the two bears the stamp of 
Esquimaux i, ae . these two very different intentions; the two 
Negroes Pe ee ef types, in fact, are perfectly distinct. 
— Set «and 7 ” “The very remarkable works of Davernoy 
Siesend Gates’... ....« --9e4 on the Gorilla, and of MM. Gratiolet and Alix 
Average 87 5-6 on the Chimpanzee, have fully confirmed this 
The largest Gorilla cranium examined, ac-|Teult as regards the man-like apes—a result 
cording to Professor Huxley, measured 34} 
cubic inches; the smallest 24 cubic inches ;| * Man’s Place in Nature, pp. 123, 124. 


4 
+ Rapport sur le Progres de ? Anthropologie, published 


* Man’s Place in Nature, p. 93. in 1868. 





very important, from whatever point of view 
it is looked at, but of still greater value to any 
one who wishes to apply logically Darwin’s 
idea. These recent investigations prove, in 
fact, that the ape type, however highly it may 
be developed, loses nothing of its fandamental 
character, and remains always perfectly dis- 
tinct from the type of man ; the latter, there- 
fore, cannot have taken its rise from the 
former. 

“The theory of the ape origin of man, there. 
fore, is nothing but pure hypothesis, or rather 
nothing but a mere jeu d’esprit which every- 
thing proves utterly baseless, and in favor of 
which no solid fact has as yet been appealed 
to.” 

Such is the conclusion reached by Professor 
Quatrefages, and with whom substantially 
agree Vicq-d’Azyr, Serres, Duvernoy, Gratio- 
let, Alix, Welker, Bert and Pruner Bey, men 
whose scientific researches place them in the 
first rank of the Naturalists of the day. 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
Testimony of Frankford Monthly Meeting concerning 
Alfred Cope. 

Feeling that ‘“‘the memory of the just is 
blessed,” and that as the faithful members of 
the Church on earth are removed to the 
Church triumphant, it is good for us to magni- 
fy and exalt that Divine Grace which made 
them what they were, we have believed it 
right to issue a brief testimony concerning 
our deceased friend Alfred Cope. F 

He was the son of Thomas P. and Mary D. 
Cope, and was born in Philadelphia, on the 
13th of the 4th month, 1806. He appears to 
have been early and deeply impressed with a 
sense of the infinite purity of the Most High, 
and His abhorrence of sin in its varied forms. 
Under this view, he saw that the standard of 
holiness to which the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ calls all who would be his dis- 
ciples, leads to nothing less than the subjec- 
tion of the will of man to the will of God, and 
to a change of heart so thorough and effectual 
that, as “new creatures in Christ Jesus,” sin 
should no longer have dominion over us. 
Deeply humbled under a sense of his own im- 
perfections and frailties, and almost despairing 
of ever reaching that state of acceptance with 
his Father in Reaven for which he fervently 
longed, much of the early manhood of Alfred 
Cope was passed in deep conflict with what 
he felt to be the most easily besetting sins of 
his nature. A retiring disposition instine 
tively caused him to shrink from unburthen- 
ing his inward distress to others, but as he 
patiently yielded to “ the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire,” he experienced a living faith 
in the Redeemer of men in all His gracious 
offices, ‘‘ Who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and re. 
demption.” Thus in the Lord’s own way and 
time was he brought as out of the “mir 
clay,” knew his feet to be set upon the Rock 
of Ages, and his goings to be established. 
Henceforth the path of duty, as it was from 
time to time made clear to him, was in his 
estimation the only path of peace and safety, 
while to know the Divine will concerning 
himself in the varied relations of life, and in 
simplicity to follow it, came to be among his 
most earnest desires. 

Thus deeply impressed with the reality of 
a restraining as well as constraining power, 
whereby as it is yieded to, the Christian may 
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experience not only a deliverance from his| plished, even under the depressing influence 


spiritual enemies, but guidance in the way of 
holiness, his subsequent course was not a 
devious one. And now in reviewing the well. 
spent life of our departed friend, we witness 
a striking illustration of that Scripture, ‘the 
path of the just is as a shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

In the year 1829, Alfred Cope, in partner- 
ship with his elder brother, Henry Cope, suc 
ceeded to their father’s business, and for many 
years they continued to carry on successfully 
a great part of the shipping trade between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool; their course as 
a leading commercial house being marked by 
unswerving integrity. Notwithstanding con- 
siderable disparity in age, as they both deep- 
ened in the Christian iife, the brothers be- 
came more and more closely united in the 
fellowship of the gospel, as well as in fra- 
ternal affection ; and although their natural 
tastes and dispositions drew them into some- 
what different channels, there was strikingly 
manifested as years increased, a unity of spi- 
rit which led them often to take sweet coun- 
sel together concerning “ the things of God,”’ 
and to become increasingly one another's 
‘helpers and joy” in Him. 

In the year 1839, Alfred Cope was united 
in marriage to Hannah Edge, of Chester Co., 
Penna., and in 1842 he removed with his fa- 
mily to reside within the limits of this Month- 
ly Meeting. After only about one year’s 
residence in Germantown, it pleased Infinite 
Wisdom to remove by death his valued and 
affectionate wife. His qualifications for use- 
fulness in the Church were soon recognized 
by his Friends, who appointed him to the 
station of overseer, in discharging the duties 
of which he was very acceptably engaged 
until near the close of his life. Not long after 
this appointment, it was believed by his fel- 
low-members that he was qualified for the 
weighty duties of eldership,—a position for 
which, by his gifts, he was peculiarly fitted. 

In the year 1851, he was joined in marriage 
with Rebecca Biddle of Philadelphia. His 
union with this our late valued friend, proved 
in various ways conducive to his comfort ; 
her own religious experience and affectionate 
care tending largely to soothe his trials as 
years advanced and the infirmities of the body 
multiplied. Having been herself placed in 
the station of elder, they were mutually help- 
fulin discharging the weighty duties which 
from time to time devolved upon them. The 
health of Rebecca B. Cope had been long frail 
and, after the decease of her beloved com- 
panion, it rapidly declined until the 18th of 
2nd month, 1876, when, as we reverently be- 
lieve, she peacefully entered into her ever- 
lasting rest. 

In the character of Alfred Cope, a striking 
feature, indeed it might be said to be, the 
secret of his life of unobtrusive worth and 
humble piety, was that sense of personal ac- 
countability under which he seemed to live 
and move. Hence it was that he regarded the 
outward substance with which he had been 
largely intrusted, as but a loan from the Great 
Giver, and himself but a steward who must 
ere long ‘give an account.” Never possess- 
ing robust health, his thoughts had been early 
turned to the uncertainty of life; and the 
value of time and the importance of its right 
employment, came to be strongly impressed 
upon him. In this respect he afforded a re- 
markable instance of what may be accom- 


of physical discomfort and suffering. 

Being endowed with intellectual abilities 
of no common order, strengthened by cultare 
and sanctified by Divine Grace, much of the 
confinement within doors to which long con- 
tinued ill-health subjected him, was devoted 
to reading. Nor was this for self-gratifica- 
tion or recreation merely, but wishing to pro- 
mote the dissemination of sound views on 
religious and scientific subjects, his leisure 
was largely occupied in critically reviewing 
works of acknowledged merit, and as these 
proved satisfactory to himself, he made valu- 
able donations to various libraries, chiefly 
connected with schools for which he was in- 
terested. 

Strong as were his own convictions of truth 
and duty, and faithfully ‘as he lived up to 
them, he possessed a Christian charity which 
could appreciate and was ever ready to own 
the good in all. He was quick to discern 
tendencies in others which he feared might 
lead them astray, and it was at times laid 
upon him to administer the word of caution 
or Christian counsel. 

His natural disposition led him to shrink 
from “the praise of men,” but he did love and 
earnestly sought after “the praise of God ;” 
and when inclination and aclear sense of duty 
came in conflict, he promptly responded to 
the latter, though often greatly in the cross, 
Habitually cheerful yet grave, his conversa- 
tion might be truly said to have been “sea- 
soned with Grace ;” his lively feelings, his 
cultivated intellect, together with a large fund 
of narrative and anecdote, made him an agree- 
able and profitable companion, yet there was 
strikingly observable in his intercourse with 
others, that careful guard over the lips which 
should ever mark the Christian ; minding the 
injunction of his Divine Master—* What I 
say unto you I say unto all, watch!” Pre- 
served as he thus was from much which tends 
to disturb that inner “life which is hid with 
Christ in God,” our beloved friend was kept 
habitually in a serious and weighty frame of 
mind, whereby he was fitted in no common 
degree to deal with cases of difficulty, while 
that discretion and foresight which were nota- 
ble qualities in his character, made him a safe 
counsellor. 

Grateful for the comforts with which he 
was surrounded, his heart went forth in lively 
sympathy with the wants and sufferings of 
his fellow men. This sympathy was of that 
active and practical nature which promptly 
seeks to supply the help or the remedy; and 
his numerous benefactions, whether public or 
gee were marked not only with liberality 

ut with an enlightened forethought which 
was often remarkable. 

Strongly attached to the views of Friends 
by conviction, he observed with sorrow and 
anxiety any attempt to unsettle them, be- 
lieving they have their foundation in the prin- 
ciples which underlie Christianity itself; and 
that our religious Society can only fully oc- 
cupy the important place which the great 
Head of the Church designed for it, by con- 
tinuing faithfully to maintain them before tho 
world. 

As the complication of diseases under which 
he had long suffered gradually but surely im- 
paired the vital powers, it was evident to 
those about him that the “inward man was 
being renewed day by day.” The trials of life 
which had been meted out to him in no small 
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measure, had wrought much “patience, and/still continues the same, “That where two or 
patience experience, and experience hope ;”|three are gathered together in my name, there 


which ‘‘maketh not ashamed.” A quiet se- 
renity was now the prevailing covering of 
his spirit, betokening a soul at peace with 
God and man. On one occasion he briefly 
expressed to a friend—‘I feel nothing in my 
way.” After a renewed attack of disease, 
followed by great prostration, our dear friend 
was confined to his bed for a few days, and 
on the 1Ith of 12th month, 1875, he peace- 
fully breathed his last, in the 70th year of his 
age. ‘* Bleased are the dead which die in the 
Lord from heoceforth, yea saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Attending Meetings. 

“Friends in the beginning, if they had 
health and liberty, were not easily diverted 
from paying their tribute of worship to the 
Almighty on week-days as well as First-days; 
but after a while, when outward sufferings 
ceased, life and zeal decaying, ease and the 
spirit of the world took place with many, and 
thus it became customary for one or two out 
of a family to attend meetings, and to leave 
their children much at home. Parents also, 
if worldly concerns were in the way, could 
neglect their week-day meetings sometimes ; 
yet be willing to hold the name, and plead 
excuse because of a busy time, or the like; 
but I believe that such a departure from primi- 
tive integrity ever did, and ever will occasion 
a withering from the life of true religion.” 

The foregoing is extracted from Jno. Church- 
man’s Journal. It is to be feared that there 
are those of the present day, who have too 
easily turned aside from attending their mid- 
week meetings, and allow the things of time 
to come in between them and the assembling 
of themselves together for the purpose of 
worshiping Almighty God. Would that they 
could be endued with a little of that zeal that 
characterized our worthy forefathers in the 
truth, who not only left their outward con- 
cerns, but endured many hardships,—some 
walking many miles over difficult roads, others 
wading through streams of water in cold 
weather, while others were cruelly treated,— 
all, that they might meet together for solemn 
worship. And if a living concern is felt on the 
part of parents to perform this solemn duty, 
I believe they will not feel easy to leave their 
children at home on such occasions, but will 
take them to meeting, explaining the object 
of thus assembling together, as ability is af- 
forded them. Example speaks louder than 
words, and if children see their parents are 
lukewarm or indifferent about attending meet- 
ings, and treat the subject as a matter of little 
consequence; that they can go, or remain at 
home according to convenience; instead of 
showing them that it is a most solemn duty 
as well as great privilege thus to meet to- 
gether, how can it be expected that there 
will be a succession of living and true mem- 
bers in the Society. Will they not feel that 
religion is but a name, and betake themselves 
to some of the many temptations surrounding 
them,—the acquisition of wealth, the applause 
of men, or other gratifications of a worldly 
nature? May all, both older and younger, 
duly prize the privilege Friends of to-day 
enjoy as compared with that of Friends in 
the rise of Society. Meetings may be small 
in many places, yet the encouraging language 


am I in the midst of them.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 15. 


There has been in the Christian world much 
conflict of opinion on the subject of the pro- 
er maintenance of those who are called to 
abor as ministers of the Gospel. The Scrip- 
tures declare that a laborer is worthy of his 
hire; and speak of those who sow spiritual 
things partaking of carnal things; yet the 
command of our Saviour to those whom He 
sent furth to preach was imperative, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 

John Richardson remarks that the outward 
maintenance of ministers, so far as depends 
on their hearers, is showed by Christ, who 
directed that where they were received, they 
should eat such things as were set befvre 
them. When the disciples returned from 
their mission, and were asked whether they 
had lacked anything, they answered “ noth- 
ing.” The effect of their ministry among 
theit hearers had been such, that those who 
had been convinced by their doctrine, and 
turned to the effectual power of Christ in 
themselves, had from thence known their 
hearts so opened, as to administer to all their 
immediate necessities ; and these, thus sent, 
had only eaten such things as were set before 
them, as they were appointed. 

In a conversation on this subject, it was 
urged, “ that if the maintenance of the priests 
was to be wholly withdrawn, or left to the 
freedom and generosity of the people, many 
of them would want and come to poverty, 
and be forced to labor with their hands, 
which would distract or at least impede, their 
studies.” To this, John Richardson replied, 
“That with such ministers as they were, this 
might be the case: bat if all would come truly 
and rightly to wait on the great Teacher, the 
Anointing in themselves, it would greatly 
tend to the advantage of Christendom; for 
the Almighty, who by his good Spirit is alone 
able to raise up and qualify Gospel ministers, 
as He knows the wants of his people and their 
faith and trust in Him, would no doubt raise 
up from among them faithful ministers ; such, 
who being humble, meek and low in heart, 
like Him of whom they had learned, would 
be content to live in moderation on a little, 
and to labor in their respective callings, like 
the Apostle Paul, that great minister of the 
Gentiles, working with their hands that their 
ministry might not be chargeable, such as 
fishermen, collectors of customs, &., whose 
ministry being not their own, but received 
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1699, it is mentioned that a law had been 
passed in Massachusetts requiring each town- 
ship in the province to employ a minister, 
who should be paid by the inhabitants, &. 
He says, “ Pursuant to this law, the towns 
who had no ministers, made choice of some by 
votes of the inhabitants; yet others, looking 
upon it as an imposition upon them, contrary 
to their religious liberty in calling, or not 
calling, any minister, eluded the force of it, 
by nominating several of our ministering 
Friends, and returning their names as the 
choice of the people. They were answered, 
‘These are not ministers in the intent of the 
law.’ It was replied, ‘They were the people's 
choice, and such as the law required; they 
were able, learned and orthodox ministers of 
the Gospel, and would appear to be so upon 
proper examination ; and they could not re- 
turn any other.’ Tho Friends thus chosen 
by the people, did sometimes visit them, and 
had meetings among them, as they found’ 
liberty in the Truth, and were very accepta- 
ble in that service ; which they did freely, with- 
out any view to maintenance or filthy lucre.” 

T. Story relates a conversation with one 
who was not a member of the Society of 
Friends, and who had made this remark, “ No 
doubt but you have a good intent in what 
you do, in travelling so in the world; but you 
must have some good considerations for it, as 
our priests have gold and silver;” and men- 
tioned about 300 guineas for that time. He 
says, “I told him,‘ No; we whom God had 
raised up, and qualified in some degree, in 
this age, to that service, were advanced above 
any such mean, base, and mercenary con- 
siderations, as to take anything from men for 
this labor; which we bestow freely in the 
love of God, and by his commandment, for 
the common good of men.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, 
‘the apostles were but poor men, and wanted 
necessaries, and must have received of the 
people, or wanted.’ ‘True,’ said I, ‘ but then 
they say, Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content; and where that is really 
the case, such as are poor among us we would 
not begrudge them that; but itis very seldom, 
or never so among us; but rather, with Paul, 
|we can generally say, These hands of mine 
|have ministered to my necessities, having no 
‘desire that any such thing should be done 
unto us; and we generally have sufficient of 
our own.” 

‘«'T’hen, said be, ‘ But in case your friends, 
after some very good sermon, that pleaseth a 
great congregation well and generally, should 
|offer you a purse of 200 or 300 guineas, would 
not you accept it, being freely given?’ 

“I replied, ‘No; I hope it would be no 





immediately from the great Shepherd of the|temptation, if so it were; which never can 
sheep, would not require much time and study | be as long as they and I abide in the Truth 
to pen down, but coming from the Spirit of| we profess, either to give or receive that way. 
truth immediately moving upon the minis-|I should rather be greatly troubled to see so 
ter’s heart, would be more effectual -to reach | great a degeneracy, as to subject them to so 
the Witness of truth in the hearts of their| great an evil.” 
hearers than all the labored discourses of the; In the year 171%Thomas Story, in company 
most subtle priest, though the produce of| with some other Friends, called on the Arch- 
much pains and study. Neither have I found| bishop of Canterbury and other dignitaries, 
io all my travels from any observation I have}to solicit their favor in an application to Par- 
made, that ever the faithful ministers of|liament for an amended form of affirmation 
Christ became any great burden or charge to|to be used by Friends as a substitute for an 
the churches; for [ have seen the Divine|oath. The maintenance of ministers coming 
Providence attend the Lord’s faithfal ser-|up in their conversation, Thomas thus ex- 
vants, who thereby bave been enabled to! plained to him the practice of our Society. 
order their affairs with discretion, so as to| “When at any time we are sitting together 
want little.” in silence, (as we usually do) waiting upon 
In Thomas Story’s journal, under date of the Almighty for the influence of his Holy 
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Spirit, that we may be comforted, refreshed |found, about ten feet below water-mark, the 
and edified thereby; if any one hath his|lichen known as carrageen-—the ‘ Irish moss” 
understanding enlightened thereby into any|ofcommerce. It maybe torafrom the sunken 
edifying matter, and moved and enabled to|rocks anywhere, and yet the little seaport of 
speak, the rest have proper qualifications, by |Scituate is almost the only place in the coun- 
the same Spirit, to disvern and judge, both of|try where it is gathered and cured. This 
the soundness of his speech and matter, and/village is the great centre of the moss busi- 
also of the spirit and fountain from which his|ness in the country, and the entire Union 
ministry doth arise; and if from the Holy |draws its supplies from those beaches. Long 
Spirit of Christ, who is Truth, it hath accept-|rakes are used in tilling this marine farm, and 
ance with the congregation, and though but/it does not take long to fill the many dories 
in a few words, it is comfortable and edify-|that await the lichen, torn from its salty, 
ing; for as the palate tasteth meats, so the|rocky bed. The husbands and fathers gather 
ear, or discerning faculties of an illuminated,|the moss from the sea, and the wives and 
sanctified mind, distinguisheth words, and|daughters prepare it for market. Soak it in 
the fountain from which they spring. And/| water, and it will melt away to jelly. Boil it 
such a person thus appearing, may so appear| with milk, and a delicious white and creamy 
at another time, and be enlarged in word and|blanc-mange is the result. The annual pro- 
in power, and so on gradually, till he hath /|duct is from ten to fifteen thousand barrels, 
given proof of his ministry to his friends and|and it brings $50,000 into town, which sum 
brethren, among whom, in the neighborhood, |is shared by some one hundred and fifty fum- 
he hath been exercised therein, until he be-jilies, Its consumption in the manufacture of 
comes a workman in the Gospel, in some good |lager beer is very large, and the entire beer 
degree fitted for the service ; and then it may jinterest in the country draws its supplies from 
so happen, as often it doth, that this person |Scituate beaches, as the importation from Ire- 
is moved or called by the Word of God, to|land has almost ceased. An article of food is 
travel in this service in some other places re-| made from it called “Sea Moss Farina.” 

mote from bis habitation, which will take 
him off from his business whereby he main- 
tains himself, his wife and family; and sup- 
pose him to be a cobbler of old shoes, a patcher 








For “The Friend.” 
Some Queries concerning Christ, &e. 


cy). its nature and properties. Now the query 
is, which was the appointed Saviour of the 
Father? Which was the anointed of the 
Father, chiefly, andin the first place? Whether 
the body prepared, or he for whom the body 
was prepared, to do the will, and offer up the 
acceptable sacrifice in? 

Query 7. Which is Christ’s flesh and blood 
which we are to partake of, whereof we are 
to be formed, which we are to eat and drink, 
and which is meat and drink indeed, nourish. 
ing to life everlasting? Is it the flesh and 
blood of the body, which was prepared for, 
and taken by him, wherein he tabernacled 
and appeared? Or is it the flesh and blood 
of him who took, tabernacled, and appeared 
in the body? For that which he took upon 
him was our garment, even the flesh and blood 
of our nature, which is of an earthly, perish- 
ing nature; but he is of an eternal nature, 
and his flesh and blood and bones are of his 
nature. Now asthe life and nature which is 
begotten in his is spiritual, so that which 
feeds, and is the nourishment of it, must needs 
be of a spiritual and eternal nature. 

Query 8. What is the bread which came 
down trom heaven? Is not the bread and 
the flesh all one? Outwardly-visible flesh 
and blood was not in heaven, nor came down 


Believing that many important truths are|from heaven; but the bread of life did come 


or translator of old clothes, or the meanest very imperfectly understood by many pro-|down from heaven, which the heavenly birth 
mechanic that can be named, poor, and not|fessing the name of Friends, I feel a particular |fecds on and lives by. For that which redeems, 
able to fit himself with common necessaries|desire to see published in “The Friend,’’|that which is Jesus (the Saviour), came down 


for his journey, he wanteth a horse, (though 


Some Queries Concerning Christ and His Ap-\|from heaven, and took upon him a body of 


some only walk,) clothing and the like; in| pearances, d&c., &c., contained in Isaac Pening-|flesh here on earth, in which he manifested 


such a case the Friends of the meeting to/ton’s works. 
which he belongs provide all such things and 


himself as King, Priest, and Prophet, and did 


If the editors of “The Friend” would com-|the work appointed him by the Father. John 


furnish him. And if in that service he is so ply with this proposition to publish all con-|xvii. 1, &. 


long from home, as that his horse fails, and |tained in the above mentioned pages, it would 
his clothes wear out, and necessaries are want-|be relieving to the mind of their friend, 

ing unto him, then the Friends where he L. W. 
travels, where his service is acceptable, take 
care to furnish him till he returns to his fami- 
ly and business. 


Towa. 


Query 9. What was that which saved peo- 
ple outwardly from their outward infirmities 
and diseases, while Christ was on carth in 
that body? Was it the body, or the life, 


Query 1. Whether there was not a neces-|power, and Spirit of the Father within the 
And in the time of his ab- sity of Christ’s taking upon him onr flesh, for |body, and manifest through the body? And 


sence from them, some Friend or Friends of |tho redemption of those that had sinned, and|can any thing less save inwardly? Now that 


the neighborhood visit his family, advise in|the satisfaction of the justice offended ? 
his business, and charitably promote it till he 
retaro. 


which saves, that which hath the virtue and 


Query 2. Whether the Father did not ac-|power of salvation in it,—that the eye of 
But as to any other temporal advan- cordingly prepare a body for him, to do his |faith is to fix upon, and not to stick or stop in 


tages, or selfish motive of reward for such} wil] in all things in; and particularly to offer |that through which the life works it. 


service, there is no such thing among us: for|yp to him the acceptable sacrifice for the sins 
if our ministers had the least view that way, |of the whole world ? 


and insisted upon it, or our people were will- 


Query 10. Who was he that humbled him- 
self, that made himself of-no reputation, that 


Query 3. Whether it was not necessary, in/took upon him the form of a servant, and was 


ing to gratify that desire, we should then |this respect also, that Christ should take upon|made in the likeness of men, and found in 


conclude we were gone off from the true foun- 


him our flesh, that he might have experience |fashion, or habit, as aman? Was it the body 


dation of Christ and his apostles, and become | of our temptations and infirmities, and become |of flesh, or was it be that was glorified of the 


apostates. But though our principles allow 
such assistance to our ministers as [ have re-|cessor for us? 
lated; yet I have not known any instance 


a merciful and faithful bigh-priest and inter-|Father before the world was? And who is 


to have the honor and exaltation? At whose 


Query 4. Wherein lay the value and worth |name is every knee to bow? Is not the re- 


(save one) of any such help: for, by the good |of his sacrifice, and of all he did? Did it|ward to him who laid down his glory to take 


providence of God, our ministers have gener- 
ally sufficient of their own to support the 


lie chiefly in the thing done, or in the life|upon him the body of flesh, and appear in it, 
wherein he did it, in that he diditin the pure |that he might honor, glorify, and fulfil the 


charge of their travels in that service, andare|faith and obedience to the Father? He be-|will of his Father? 


unwilling that the gospel should be charge-|came obedient unto death, even the death of 
able to any; only as their ministry makes|the cross; and he, through the eternal Spirit, 
way where they come, their company is ac-| offered himself without spot to God. 

ceptable to their friends, who afford them to Query 5. What was he, for whom the Father 
eat and drink and lodge with them fora night prepared a body, and who took it up to do the 
or two, more or less, as there may be occa-| will, and did the will in it? Was he not the 
sion.” arm of God, the power of God, the Saviour 
and salvation of God, the Jesus and Christ of 
‘“* Farming Under the Sea,” —The fact is not|God ? 

generally known that within three hours’ ride} Query 6. To whom do the names and titles 
of Boston a large and profitable business has| Jesus and Christ chiefly and in the first place 
been carried on ever since 1849, along the sea-|belong? Do they belong to the body which 


shore, which is nothing more or less than|was taken by him, or to him who took the 
“ farming under the sea.” 





Query 11. Are not the children and he of 
one? Are not he and they of the same stock? 
(“ Both he that sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one.” Heb. ii. 11.) Is it 
not from thence that he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren, even because he finds the 
nature, Spirit, and life of his Father in them? 


What makes a child to God? Is it not the ° 


being begotten of the Father, and born of the 
Spirit? And that which is born of the Spirit 
is Spirit. Now mark: have we the denomi- 
nation and relation with Christ from that 
which is spiritual, and hath Christ himself the 


Everywhere upon|body? The body hath its nature and proper-|name from or because of the body of flesh ? 
the coast of Eastern New England may be ties, and the eternal Word, or Son of God (the Nay, nay; the name Christ was from the 


pure, spotless Lamb, the fountain of innocen- 


ae ee 


ee ~ a 


anointing which was in the body, which ran 
into and filled the vessel. It is true, the body, 
in and by the union, partakes with him of his 
name; but the name belongs chiefly and most 
properly to the treasure in the vessel. 

Query 12. What is it to put on Christ, or 
what is the putting on of Christ? Is it the 
putting on of that body of flesh? Or the put- 
ting on a belief concerning him, according to 
what is said of himrin scripture? Oris it not 
rather a putting on of his nature, his seed, his 
Spirit, his life, wherewith the souls of those 
that are born from above are clothed, as the 
body is with a garment? 

Query 13, Who was it that said, I am the 
resurrection and the life? Was it not Christ? 
And what did he say it concerning? Did he 
say it concerning the body, or did he say it 
concerning the power and virtue of the Father 
which was in the body? Did he not say it 
concerning that which had the power of life 
in it before he took up the body, and had also 
the power of life while it was in the body? 
yea, and could raise up not only other bodies, 
but that also after it had laid it down? For 
after it was laid in the grave, he could raise 
it up, and take it on again, as well as he did 
at first, when it was first prepared. John x. 
17, 18. 


(To be continued.) 


Yellow Fever.—From a volume compiled by 
order of the New York Health Board several 
years ago the following facts relating to the 
history of yellow fever in Northern cities are 

athered : . 

The first case of yellow fever which oc- 
curred in this country and of which any 
official report exists happened in New York 
City in 1668. In September, 1702, 502 deaths 
from yellow fever occurred in New York. In 
1743 the fever killed 217 persons. New York 
was again visited severely by the fever in 
1795, when 730 deaths occurred. Three years 
thereafter, from August to November, 2080 
persons died of the fever. The city was not 
visited severely again by yellow fever until 
1803, when, according to the statistics, 6700 
capers perished in the epidemic of that year. 

n 1822 230 deaths occurred from the fever, 
and since then but few fatal cases and no epi- 
demics have occurred in any year. Phila- 
delphia was first visited by yellow fever in 
1695. In 1793, 4041 persons died of the 
yellow or malignant fever. The epidemic of 
1797-8.9 carried off 5800 lives, and in 1805, 
3400 died of the fever in Philadelphia. Mobile 
received her first visitation from the fever in 
1705. The fever appeared for the first time 
in New orleans in 1769. The years and mor- 
tality of the great epidemics in that city are 
as follows: 1819, 2190 deaths; 1847, 2259 
deaths; 1853, 7970 deaths; 1854, 2423 deaths; 
1855, 2670 deaths; 1858, 3889 deaths; 1867, 
3093 deaths. The mortality this year on ac- 
count of the yellow fever will probably ex- 
ceed any year since 1867. 

At the Surgeon-General’s Office it is claim- 
ed that yellow fever is a disease produced by 
an invisible poison, capable of self-multiplica- 
tion outside of the human organism. This 
something—the germ or miasm which has 
hitherto eluded microscopical demonstration 
—is a product of the tropics. The fever is 
' hot communicated from the sick to the well, 
the sick being dangerous only as _ possible 
carriers of the poison germ or miasm. All 
persons from an infected district may be con- 
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sidered harmless when the period of incuba- 
tion, which lasts from two to six days, has 
passed. Yellow fever has never in an epi 
demic form reached an elevation of 500 feet 
above the sea level.— Phila. Inquirer. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Memoranda of Meetings. 


5th mo. 7th, 1843. Samuel Bettle gave an 
impressive sermon ; spoke of the woman who 
asked for her two sons, disciples of Jesus, that 
they might sit the one on his right and the 
other on his left, in his kingdom. He queried 
if they were able to drink of bis cup and to 
be baptized with his baptism, and when they 
answered that they were able, He told them 
they might drink of his cup, and be baptized 
with his baptism, but to sit on his right and 
left in his kingdom was not his to give, but it 
should be given them for whom it was pre- 
pared by his Father. If I comprehended 
aright, S. considered his cup a cup of saffer- 
ing, his baptism the baptism of fire, the bap- 
tism of Calvary, for after He had submitted 
to the symbol of purification (water baptism) 
He said He had a baptism to be baptized with 
and He was straitened until it be accom. 
plished, and this fellowship in suffering they 
might in degree partake of. Christ was an 
example. He sought solitary places, and re- 
mained whole nights in prayer. He was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief: 
had not whereon to lay his head, although the 
Maker of the world; and millions since who 
are now surrounding the throne have found 
the way to the Kingdom of Heaven one of 
baptism into suffering: but with it all, now 
and then rich consolation and communion 
with the Saviour have been afforded, and are 
afforded in the Christian’s journey, verifying 
the declaration, that one hour in His courts 
is better than a thousand elsewhere. The only 
ground of hope for forgiveness for past sins, 
is the propitiatory sacrifice of Jesus for the 
sins of the whole world. He has done so 
much for us that nothing short of the power 
of God can make us love Him as we ought. 
A word of warning was held out, that inas- 
much as time was rapidly passing away, it 
was indeed needful to know regeneration to 
be going on within our hearts, and to be 
obedient to known duty, or mercy would be 
succeeded by justice, and great would be our 
condemnation. 

Thomas Kite afterwards brought forward 
the circumstance of those who were hired, 
called at different hours of the day, and each 
receiving the same wages, a penny. We were 
sure each one must have his day of visitation, 


and it was a serious consideration that his! 


Spirit would not always strive with man. 
There was encouragement for all, even to the 
eleventh hour of the day, to hope for his salva- 
tion, as all were to be visited. Some may 
have been called early, and known in degree 
the strivings of the Spirit with them: there 
was encouragement for them if they had back- 
slidden, to lay hold of the offers of a long 
suffering God at a later period of their day. 
He thought one or more present might re- 
gard it as a token of favor, that they were 
now reminded of a state they had retro- 
graded from. 

Mary Kite supplicated as though someamong 
us felt humbled as in the dust: she asked of 
the Almighty to work for us, and to create 
clean hearts and renew aright spirit within us. 

5th mo. 18th. T. Kite was impressed with 
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the passage, Examine yourselves, try your- 
selves: know ye not that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates: he was will- 
ing to believe, through mercy, there were 
none present, reprobates, or those with whom 
the Holy Spirit had ceased to strive. It was 
important to keep the faith once delivered to 
the saints. Christ had said in the prepared 
body, If I be lifted up I will draw all men 
after me. He was lifted up on the cross, and 
ascended up on high and gave gifts unto men. 
Our doctrines and testimonies he believed 
would never be suffered to fall to the ground; 
if we forsook them others would be brought 
in, as from the highways and hedges. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratres.—Governor Hartranft has issued a 
proclamation announcing the creation of the new county 
of Lackawanna. 

A dispatch from Washington states, that the report of 
the Sioux Indian Commission reviews at much length 
the working of the agencies, and the condition of the 
Sioux in Dakota. It states that the Indians, when left 
to their own judgment in the matter of removal, admit 
that with the occupancy of their country by settlers, and 
the opening of wagon and railroads, there is no other 
alternative, but to accept a suitable location in some 
other part of the territory, where they may remain 
under protection of the Government. The location of 
the agency for Spotted Tail, is fixed on the South Fork 
of the White river, at the mouth of the Rose; and that 
for Red Cloud, on the Wounded Knee, at Pine Ridge, 
about 170 miles from the Missouri. The Commission 
state they would have preferred to have established the 
agencies nearer the river, as more economical for the 
transportation of supplies, but after a careful inquiry 
respecting the character of the country contiguous to 
the river, it was found unfa¥orable on account of the 
absence of arable land, good water, and lumber in suffi- 
cient quantity to answer the purposes of the agencies 
and Indians. The commissioners congratulate them- 
selves upon a peaceful solution of this part of the Sioux 
question, and anticipate their action will be permanent 
in its results. 

The railroad companies who have been threatening 
to stop carrying the mails, on the ground that they are 
inadequately compensated, have notified the Post-office 
Department at Washington, that they intend pressing 
before Congress a claim for proper compensation. This 
trouble between the railroads and Post-office Depart- 
ment, grows out of the fact that Congress fixed the rate 
for mail carrying over some of the railroads, but did not 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money to meet that 
rate. ‘Che Postmaster-General has had to divide the ap- 
propriation in such a way, that the railroad companies 
may receive an equal share, and has advised those who 
claim additional rates to apply to Congress for relief. 
This proposition has been accepted. 

A detailed statement of the internal revenue receipts 
for 7th mo. last, shows that the aggregate increase over 
the receipts for 7th mo. 1877, was $1,213,633. The in- 
crease of receipts for spirits of all kinds $321,560; for 
tobacco $700,917, and for fermented liquors $167,874, 
This exhibit has been more than overcome by the heavy 
decrease during the 8th month, and the aggregate figures 
for 7th and 8th months of this year, as compared with 
the same period last year, will probably show a decline 
of nearly half a million of dollars. Should this de- 
crease continue at an approximate rate, the receipts 
from internal revenue must fall below the estimates to 
an extent embarrassing to the country. 

The religious population of the world is thus stated: 
Protestants, 100,000,000 ; Roman Catholic, 200,000,000; 
Greek Church, 83,000,000 ; Mohammedan, 175,000,000; 
Jews, 6,000,000; Asiatic religions, 648,000,000; other 
religions, 242,000,000. 

On the 31st ult., the last day which the old Bankrupt 
Law was in force, there were 394 petitions in bank- 
rupty filed in New York, 69 in Philadelphia, 375 in 
Chicago, 198 in Buffalo, and 145 in Pittsburg. 

Distressing accounts continue to be received from 
those sections of our country visited by the yellow fever, 
On the Ist inst. there were in New Orleans 260 new 





cases, and 88 deaths; in Memphis, 104 cases and 76 
deaths ; and in Vicksburg, 98 new cases and 25 deaths. 
Money and other necessaries are being forwarded from 
the North for the relief of the afflicted. 

The mortality in this city for the week ending at 
noon on the 31st, was 307—142 of whom were adults, 
and 165 children, 88 being under one year of age. 

During the past month, the average temperature was 
73.4 degrees, and for the past eight years it was 74 de- 
grees. The highest barometer for the month was on 
the 23d, when it marked 30.202; and the highest tem- 
perature was on the 9th, when it reached 89 degrees. 
Total rainfall was 3.83 inches. 

There were on the 27th ult., at Chicago, stored in the 
elevators, 840,864 bushels of wheat, 373,898 bushels of 
corn, 667,709 bushels of oats, 140,700 bushels of rye, 
and 259,949 bushels of barley. The Milwaukee ware- 
house contained at the same time a total of 1,022,033 
bushels of grain. 

Markets, &c.—The following were quotations on the 
3ist ult. American gold 100}. U.S. sixes 1881, 108}; 


5-20 coupons, 1865, 103; do. 1867, 105%; do. 1868, 108; 
new 5’s, 106} ; new 44 per cents, 105; new 4 per cents, 
101. 


Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 12} a 12} 
ets. per Ib. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 8} a 8} cts. in bbs., and standard 
white at 10§ a 10} cts. for export, and 12 a 13 cts. per 
gallon for home use. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $5.50 a $6.50 for choice 
fresh ground old wheat; Penna. and western, from new 
wheat, $5 a $5.25 per barrel. Rye flour, $3.25 per bbl. 

Grain.—Red and amber wheat, $1 a $1.07, and white 
$1.09 a $1.12 per bushel. Corn, 47 a 51 cts. Oats, 26 
a 27 cts. for mixed, and 28 a 30 cts. per bushel for 
white. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 pounds; mixed, 
45 a 50 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 45 a 55 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull, but prices without change ; 
4000 head arrived and sold at 34 a 5} cts. per pound as 
to quality. Sheep were in demand, 10,000 head sold 
at 3} a 5 cts. per lb., as to condition. Hogs, 5} a 7} 
cts. per pound, 

Foreicn.—Lord Colin Campbell, a Liberal, and son 
of the Duke of Argyle, was elected on the 28th ult., in 
Argyleshire, to replace his brother, the Marquis of 
Lorne, in the House of Commons, He received a ma- 
jority of 355 votes over his opponent, a Conservative. 

his election is considered the most important, from a 
party point of view, of any held in Scotland for many 
ears. 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain show a 
small increase in wheat and barley, and a decrease in 
oats, The acreage of wheat has increased 50,000. Es- 
timating for a slight increase in Ireland, the total acreage 
of wheat in the United Kingdom is 3,400,000. The net 
crop is fully up to the average, and better than for some 
years. The potato crop will be about the same as last 
year. The French wheat crop is considered below the 
average, and the French will be buyers instead of sellers. 

he bank issues of Great Britain are thus stated: 
Bank of England £15,000,000; two hundred and seven 
aserway banks, £5,153,407; seventy-two joint stock 
anks, £3,495,446; twelve joint stock banks in Scotland, 
£3,087,209 ; six joint stock banks in Ireland, £6,354,494. 
Total issues, £33,090,556. Deduct lapsed issues £2,680,- 
094. Present fixed issues £30,410,462. The intent of the 
Peel act of 1844, was to confine the issue to the amount 
then existing. The act provided that the Bank of Eng- 
land should be the residuary legatee of two-thirds of the 
issue of any bank becoming defunct from any cause. 
The other third was to be suppressed. The tendency 
has been to contract the circulation of paper, and ulti- 
mately draw to the Bank of England the entire privi- 
lege of issuing it. Since 1844, the Bank of England 
has added £750,000 to its reserve, making it nearly 
equal to all the other banks in the realm. 

The finances of the English colony of New Zealand 
are in a healthy condition, the revenues yielding a sur- 
plus last year of $600,000. The indebtedness of the 
colony is $100,000,000. The exports for 1877 reached 
$31,500,000, against $28,000,000 in the previous year. 

The town of Miskolez, capital of the circle of Borsod, 
in Hungary, was almost entirely laid waste on the 30th 
ult. by a storm. A thousand houses were destroyed by 
the rainfall, and it is said over 400 corpses have been 
recovered, and 200 are still missing. 

The German Federal Council has adopted the bill 
against Socialists, as amended by the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The amendments provide that the police au- 
thorities of the different States, and not the Central 
Federal authorities, shall be empowered to prohibit 
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Socialist associations, and the appeal shall be taken to 
a committee of the Federal Council, and not to an Im- 
perial Bureau. 

The International Prison Congress, for the preven- 
tion and suppression of crime, including penal and re- 
formatory treatment, assembled at Stockholm on the 
21st ult. 

The International Monetary Conference closed its 
sessions on the 28th ult. The American delegation 
unanimously urged that something positive be done, 
but only obtain 
maintaining the monetary use of both silver and gold, 
and the freedom of each State to use either or both, and 
allow or disallow the free coinage of silver. The Eu- 
ropean delegates adopted a resolution, thanking the 
Government of the United States for having brought 
about an international exchange of opinion on important 
monetary questions. 

The west coast of Africa has been particularly un- 
healthy during the past year. During two months 
ending the 4th of 7th month, nearly one-quarter of the 
European population at Lagos died of fever and dysen- 
tery. It was the most fatal season for twenty years. 

Advices from Havana state the newly appointed Di- 
rector-General of the Finances of Cuba had arrived, 
and would enter upon the duties of his office. His ap- 
pointment is received with satisfaction and confidence. 
The importation of Honduras cattle has been com- 
menced on an extensive scale; they are considered 
best adapted to the climate, and many cattle are wanted 
in the districts desolated by the insurrection. 

The consul at Demerara reports the sugar crop of 
British Guiana will fall short 40,000 hhds. this year in 
consequence of the drought. 

The Dominican Republic, to encourage the intro- 
tion of foreign capital, and promote the growth of the 
country, has reduced the duty on raw sugars from 12} 
cents, to 2} cents per quintal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


This School, under the care of Germantown Prepara- 
tive Meeting, will reopen on Second-day, Ninth month 
9th. The school is divided into Primary, Intermediate, 
and Higher Departments, each supplied with good 
teachers. A new course of study has been prepared, 
embracing the usual English branches, mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, French and Drawing. Special facilities 
are afforded for instruction in Chemistry, Physics and 
Physiology by a suitable laboratory, philosophical ap- 
paratus and models in anatomy. 

For terms, &c., apply to Henry N. Hoxie, Principal, 
Germantown, or Samuel Emlen, 631 Market St., Phila. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
These Schools will be opened about the first of Tenth 
month. Teachers are wanted. Apply to 
Thomas Elkinton, 9 North Front street. 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin street. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 201 Walnut Place. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


WANTED 
A well qualified woman Friend as Matron at Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Apply to 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 
John E. Carter, Fisher’s,Lane, Germantown. 


MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


The next school year will commence on the 9th of 


Ninth month. For circular, address 
JANE M. Exprine@g, box 35, Malvern, Pa. 


A well qualified Teacher wishes a situation in a 


Friends School, in city or country. 
Inquire at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 

tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 

Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 8. Front St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, vol. 52, and 
for Morris S. Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., $2.10 
each, vol. 52; for George Wood, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., for Isaac Mitchell, 
Stephen Hobson, William L. Ashton, Asa Branson, 
Joseph Bailey, Maria Walker, Mary Ann Holloway, 
Sarah Purviance, Juliann H. Branson, John C. Hoge, 
Jacob Holloway, Mary Chandler, and Joseph H. Bran- 
son, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Daniel Packer, N. J., 


as a reiterated reply, the necessity of] $2.10, vol. 52; from Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2.10, 


vol. 52; from Josiah W. Leeds, City, $2, vol. 52; for 
Richard M. Chambers, City, $2, vol. 52; from Ann 
Smallwood; Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joseph B. Cooper, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Zebedee Nicholson, '‘N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Mary Ann Spencer, Del., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for William C. Malone, City, and Elizabeth 
Stapler, Del., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Sarah S. Kenyon, 
R. L., $2.10, vol. 52; from Samuel B. Smith, O., $2.10, 
vol. 52; for George R. Chambers, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Ann Lovett, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Isaac Peck- 
ham, Canada, $2, to No. 27, vol. 52; for Thomas A, 
Bell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Dorcas B. Robinson, 
R. I., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from Sarah Ann Leeds, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Hannah J. Roberts, City, $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mar 
Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from William H. 
Blackburn, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Wilson 
Hall, Pearson Hall, Charles P. Hall, and Abel H. Black- 
burn, $2.10 each, vol. 52; for Richard Chambers, Mo., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Martha R. Comfort, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from George S. Garrett, Pa., $2.10, vol.52; from 
Newell Hoxie, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joshua Jef- 
feris, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Elwood Thomas, Pa., 
$2.10, to No. 14, vol. 53; from William Webster, Pa., 
$2.10, to No. 11, vol. 53; from Samuel! R. Wilkins, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah Ann Allen, N. J, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from James Scarlet, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Sarah Coates, City, $2, vol. 52, and for George 
Kester and Isaac H. Moore, Pa., and Sarah Clifton, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Rebecca Hornor, City, 
$2, vol. 52, and for Lydia M. Tucker, Pa., and Jane 
P. Cox, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Samuel W. 
Stanley, Io., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Benjamin V. Stan- 
ley, $2.10, vol. 52 ; from Francis Lightfoot, N. C., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from John Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from 
George L. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Richard 
Mott, Agent, Io., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Joseph Embree, 
Eli Hodgin, Robert W. Hampton, and Joseph Battey, 
#2.10 each, vol. 52; from George Blackburn, Agent, O., 
$2.10, vol. 52, and for Catharine W. Darlington, ‘Thomas 
Y. French, Stacy Cook, Samuel Street, Dorothy Zelley, 
Mark Bonsall, Elizabeth Bonsall, and Aaron Stratton, 
$2.10 each, vol. 52; from Elizabeth M. Worth, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Job Hinshaw, Ind., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Benjamin B,. Leeds, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Benjamin Hoyle, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from Isaac Sharp- 
less, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Amy C. Hoopes, $2.10, 
vol. 52; from William Evans, City, $2, vol. 52; from 
John R. Tatum, Del., $2.10, vol. 52; from Edward R. 
Maule, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Mary R. Maule, City, 
$2, vol. 52; from Edward Boone, Canada, $2.10, vol. 
52; from Mary H. Fritchman, O., per Finley Hutton, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from William P. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
James E. Maloney, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from E. S. Deats, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Phebe Chace, Mass., per 
Francis Taber, $2.10, vol. 52; from Palmer Good, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Alvah James, O., $2, vol. 52; from 
Henry W. Roberts, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Jona- 
than G. Williams, $2.10, vol. 52; from William J. 
Evans, $2.10, vol. 52; from Jonathan Evans, City, $2, 
vol. 52; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., for George 
Haines, Isaac W. Stokes, John W. Stokes, Levi Troth 
Josiah Allen, Martha Allen, Benjamin J. Wilkins and 
Jacob L. Evens, $2.10 each. vol. 52; from Parker Hall, 
Agent, O., #2.10, vol. 52, and for John W. Smith, 
Robert Smith, William Hall, William Hall, Jr., Lewis 
Taber, Jonathan Faweett, and Esther Fogg, $2.10 each 
vol. 52; for John C. Hill, $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 52, and 
for Joseph Russell, $2.10, to No. 20, vol. 52; from 
Larkin Pennell, Ind., $2.10, vol. 52; from James 
Woody, Agent, Ind., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Israel Hall, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Eliza Embree, Mary N. Griffith, 
Charles S. Carter, Jacob Smedley, Elizabeth S, Kirk, 
Isaiah Kirk, and John Cope, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; 
from Letitia Reeve, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Owen 
Y. Webster, $2.10, vol. 52. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.'D.| appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
;made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers, 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





